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PREFACH. 


While a great deal has been written—and is being 
" written—about London, it is surprising what a very 
little is known of Calcutta, the Second City. A 
portion of the ground has been covered before by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. ‘Those who have read his 
“City of Dreadful Night” will note that I follow in 
his footsteps ina measure. But many changes have 
taken place since his day. 

Most of the chapters were originally published in 
the Calcutta “Englishman”, and my thanks are due 
to the proprietors of that paper for permitting their 
reproduction. 


R. J. MINNEY. 
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“And what game is this they play ?” 

“The Twelve Cards.” 

A board divided into twelve squares lay in the 
middle of the table before the banker. Each square 
had designed upon it a Chinese symbol representative 
of horses and queens and kings and elephants. One 
half of the board was black and the other red, an@ 
the signs duplicated themselves in each section. 
There was the Black Queen and the Red Queen and 
the... . 

The stout, merry banker, as cheerful as any Jack 

Tar, shook up a bag from which he produced a silver 
box. This signified that the betting was to com- 
mence. The onlookers who wished placed their 
coins as fate prompted. When the betting closed, 
the stakes were sung out, and the silver box opened. 
A domino bearing one of the twelve signs on the 
board was produced to the philosophic indifference 
alike of the lucky winner as of the others who 
were less fortunate. The odds were ten to one and 
there was presumably no limit to the size of the 
stakes. A juvenile section of the gamers, howéver 
found the bets on the board, which were oat ious 
in silver, a little beyond them. So they staked ort’ 
cards with pice. Each of these youngsters possessed 
his own set of dirty card dominoes, each of which 
tallied with a square on the board, and the banker’s 
assistant was kept quite busy disbursing the 1,000 
per cent. returns to the fortunate “worshippers.” | 


The young men were for th 
| e most part seated 
round the table; the older men, and fines the eet 
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old, hung around behind. he benches provided for 
seating accommodation were of the narrowest imagin- 
able, a size that forbade invitation to Western ana- 
tomy. But the Chinese are for the most part gaunt 
and puny, and as for the stout banker, I do not know 
whether or not he had smuggled in a wide stool for 
comfort. At any rate whatever it was, was wholly 
invisible. 

The physiognomies of the Chinese assembled were 
of all types: features remarkably European, and 
others very Indian—no doubt the outcome of uncer- 
tain ancestry. The lookers-on smoked pipes, or ci- 
gars, or cigarettes—but mostly cigars. They medij- 
tated and mused, then bet, and then walked out. O? 
walked perchance to the refreshment stall that was 
mercifully provided within the “church.” A single 
line of benches—this refreshment section—of the 
aforesaid narrow order and to these the Chinese 
gamers resorted as a respite from the strenuousness 
‘of “worshipping.” 

At the other table there was fantan—the proverbial 
Chinese game of which most of us have heard.- A 
youthful banker with a crooked mouth and a swollen 
upper lip glared at the transactions through a pair 
of round gold-rimmed spectacles, while his assistant, 
with a head as flexible as a dicky-bird’s, placed his 
finger upon almost every wager for the purpose, I think, 
of remembering them. There was more singing out of 
the wagers here, and the assistant’s voice was not 
unpleasant, The cowries were counted,—the sharp 
eyes of the Chinese had already detected the result 
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before even the counting was half way through— 
and the money distributed as the cowries awarded. 
The returns were not very high. Three to one did 
not stand much chance against ten to one, so the 
banker of fantan retired to an early bed—which may 
be queried ; with a light bag—which may also be 
queried. The Twelve Card game went merrily on—or 
rather stodgily on.- The odds were better here no 
doubt, but the chances were one in twelve; whereas 
in fantan they were merely one in four. 

Fantan, for such as may not know it, is a game 
that is not unlike “Odd and Even.” The white matting 
upon the table is divided into four sections represent- 
ative of one to four cowries. The cowries are produced 
by the banker in a handful, placed in the middle 
of the table, and then taken away in fours with the 
aid of a thin stick. What remains after the last 
four have been subtracted, indicates the winner, who 
gets a 300 per cent. return for his money. . 

We return to the “Twelve Cards,” and the Red 
Elephants and the Black Queens. An old man waves 
his rupee above the board in meditative hesitancy. 
He sees a beetle alight on the Red King, down ‘goes 
his coin beside the beetle. The omen is a good one. 
The domino tallies with the square that the beetle 
indicated and old man John gets ten more rupees 
from the gods. But the Jack Tar banker will not pay _ 
any money on the beetle itself, which flies away amid 


é 


the skelter of the next round of stakes. eee 


= 


I do not know whether the old man went after the 
beetle and took it home to worship. I left him*ther | 
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with an eye fixed upon the insect, probably awaiting 
another omen from Confucius. Some one placed a 
ring on one of the squares for good luck, but it 
availed little. I left them all there to stake and stare 
and worship. And the blue incense curled upwards 
in a thin spiral under the nose of the black god as the 
immense lacquer balloonsjswayed gently in the breeze 
of the electric fans. Modern conveniences amid 


quaintly Oriental surroundings. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


AN OPIUM DEN. 

“Where next?” I asked after the manner of 
Kipling. 

My guide wanted to know if I would like to visit 
an opium den. I most certainly would. Veiled as 
such a place has ever been in mystery and uncertainty, 
it has always held for most a fascination that impels 
the frantic seizure of any paper with bold headlines 
announcing the subject. The eye skims speedily 
through the columns. We see Chinamen recline and 
smoke and sleep, and then all is forgotten. 

Recently there has been much in ‘the daily press 
of opium dens and smoking parties, of beautifud 
actresses who frequented the vilest of vile halls in far- 
flung Limehouse and dozed and lazed 


“To muse and brood and live again in memery, 
With those old faces of our infancy” 


for days together. We have read of the horror of it 
all; and of attendant tragedy. The English stage 
has lost through it one of its most beautiful and 
gifted stars, and we shuddered as we chased the 
thoughts away from our imagining. 

I followed the police down a dark alley.. A few 
paces down, a strong smell of something that I pre _ 
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sumed to be opium assailed my nose. IT was not 
wrong. We turned into a narrow passage on the 
right, and then into a low, dimly lighted room. 

We were in the den. Here were the opium smokers 
before me. A high old fashioned kerosine burner, one 
of the old Austrian type of lamps, hung in the middle 
of the room, shedding no rays of light worth speaking 
about. Some half dozen gaunt figures reclined ona 
raised structure that lined the room along its walls on 
three sides. Each smoker had a little oil lamp before 
him and his long pipe at which he pulled asthmatically. 
One figure was in an entirely comatose condition and 
might have been dead but for his heavy breathing. 


‘Two or three others, in varying stages of semi-con- 


sciousness, took gentle puffs at the long tube. An 
elderly man was just lighting his pipe afresh with 
a new charge of opium. 

- The pipe is a long dark affair, not unlike a bi- 
cycle pump and of about the same dimensions. It 
narrows at one end into a mouthpiece, while about 
a span from the other—which is stopped—is a 
cavity in which the opium is placed. Over this’ is 
screwed a cap with a tiny eyelet; and the smoker, 
with the eyelet above his little lamp, draws the 
smoke of the lamp through the opium into his 
mouth. 

“Do you find the smell overpowering ?” asked my 
guide. ; 
“Not very,” I replied. But the old man, whose 
¢onsciousness appeared to have been somewhat re- 
vived by our voices—although we spoke in whis- 
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made an effort. to 
He could 


16 
pers—looked up and seeing us 
get off the bed. He could hardly move. 


undoubtedly not hurt a fly. 


“<The man seems angry,’ said my guide, ‘*come ‘| 


| 


ae 


along. 


We left the 
through a window across another passage that bounded 


the little room on the far side, another opium den 
wherein too lounged the Celestials devoted to the 
death bearing substance. And the whole place was 
wrapt in deadly silence save for the asthmatic puff- 
ing through the long dark pipe. 

I was glad to be out in the fresh air again, though 
in those confined streets the atmosphere was most 
heavy and the fumes of opium still lingered about 
me and pursued me wherever I went. It is with me 
now as I write, and with every deep breath I draw I 
can see the small room with the sickly light and the 
many reclining forms. 7 

I did not enter any more opium dens, nor pass 
any,-—so far as outward appearances could tell. But 
there were many narrow dark passages leading in all 
directions, and opium dens are always approached by 
The opium smoker in not on 


room and as I turned I could see 


narrow dark passages. 
show and he resents strongly the inquisitive gaze of 


Hence the dark passage. A touch 


the outsider. 
a knife thrust. ... and 


from a form unknown. . . 


then the end. 
There were numerous other gambling houses 


fully equipped with restaurant—light tem 
refreshments—treasury, tables and god 


— 7 


\drummer boy. The Chinaman also makes c 
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There were different houses for the different sects. 
The carpenter could not attend the “church” of the 
shoemaker, nor he the church of the seaman. They 
each had their own haunts which were their clubs and 
prayer houses in one, and it was a simple service that 
required but the incantation of the banker’s assistant 
for its performance. 

John has no vices apart from these. He is quiet 
and philosophical. This we are told in childhood. 
We are also told that he is bloodthirsty and savage. 
This he may be on occasion, but in Chinatown at 
night time he is but playfully intent, playful in his 
own circle and with his own people. 

The feminine section of the community safely 
tucked away with the little ones in their beds—or 
whatever it is that they sleep on—John goes forth 
with the older of his sons to partake of the pleasures 
of the evening. No “pubs” grace—or disgrace—the 
surface of his horizon. He has his eating houses, and 
at the end of the repast there is the tea. No women 
are seen anywhere at night time in Chinatown, except 
one or two cook-like matrons who perform the" 
honours at the eating houses. 

Most of the smaller restaurants: are one-roomed 
affairs adorned with benches and deal wood tables, 
very splashed and dirty. The air within is heavy 
with the smell of steaming concoctions of Chinese 
courses. Celestials adorn the forms with their high 
knees and bent heads, working away with the chop 
sticks at a rate that would mystify the smart 
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peculiar sounds that are not unlike bugling, when ® glimpse of his 
engaged in the act of absorbing tea. his course and whi 

A modern restaurant—the “Canton”—owned, I] kitmutgor, who is 
am told, though not staffed by Chinese, finds a place Abdul or Kasim, he 
in Chinatown. Its many electric lights, its swiltly repast. 


swirling fans, its chairs and tables seemed to beckon John looked al 
to us to enter. -' need to refer to th 


—this man. He 
of his kind and ha 
say “I am—usec 
T come.” 

JT picked up th 
form behind a § 
doubt to enable 
customers are in 
The choice was 
dishes alone we! 
fyom the curry < 
annas, to the p 
tharge of no les: 
cakes and aerat 
a vast variety 0! 
chamges on bar 
that bore a fa 
sently we sallie 


My guide and I went in and I was surprised to see 
the excellent arrangements. A telephone hung near 
the paying booth, and with the aid of the wire one 
could in an instant.be in communication with the 
outside world, the world which, it seemed to me, T had 
lett far, far behind me. Here in the midst of the 
Chinese, from the very heart of Chinatown, with 
gambling hells and opium dens around me, | could 
talk to my friends and tell them all about it. Here 
at one end was I in a place unknown, and they. 

But I refrained. There were many almond eyes upen 
me; and they stared, and wondered as they stared. 

The Canton provides a number of private rooms, 

all of which were occupied on the occasion of my 
visit. The sounds from within were not many. 
What few there were were wholly allied to eafing. 
Many Chinese were scattered about the numerous 
tables in the main room, their knees tucked up to 


their eyes with barely room for the mouth to receive Weoneeny 
attendance. Their feet rested on the chairs upon “ne church = 
the rites appar 


which they sat, and John appeared to us as nothing 
more than a pair of stalks in baggy blue pyjamas, 
surmounted by a close cropped head of hair-- 
that betokened nothing. Now and then we caugh 


and fantan. 
a, long dark r 
-the temple wé 
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engaged in the act of absorbing tea. his cc 
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in Chinatown. Its many electric lights, its swiftly a is 


swirling fans, its chairs and tables seemed to beckon 
to us to enter. ,' need 
My guide and I went in and I was surprised to see oa 

of hi 


the excellent arrangements. A telephone hung near 
the paying booth, and with the aid of the wire one 6 


could in an instant.be in communication with the nee 
outside world, the world which, it seemed to me, I had 
left far, far behind me. Here in the midst of the fOKR 
Chinese, from the very heart of Chinatown, with eeu 
gambling hells and opium dens around me, I could 
talk to my friends and tell them all about it. Here Ene 
at one end was I in a place unknown, and they. a 

ro 


But I refrained. There were many almond eyes upon 

me; and they stared, and wondered as they stared. | i 

The Canton provides a number of private rooms, 

all of which were occupied on the occasion of my 
“visit. The sounds from within were not many. a 


What few there were were wholly allied to eating. 3 
Many Chinese were scattered about the numerous 
tables in the main room, their knees tucked up to 7, 
their eyes with barely room for the mouth to receive 

attendance. Their feet rested on the chairs upon ; 


which they sat, and John appeared to us as nothing 
more than a pair of stalks in baggy blue pyjamas, 
surmounted by a close cropped head of hair 
that betokened nothing. Now and then we caught _ 
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a glimpse of his eyes as John looked up after 
his course and whispered a soft libial “boy.” The 
kitmutgar, who is no doubt a near relative of our 
Abdul or Kasim, here waited upon the Celestial at his 
repast. 

John looked about with cynicism. He did not 
need to refer to the tariff. He knew it all by heart 
—this man. He was no doubt one of the wealthier 
of his kind and had an air about him that seemed to 
say “I am—used to—coming heah; evley night 
I come.” 

I picked up the menu, which was a large printed 
form behind a glass, framed in brown wood—no 
doubt to enable the removal of samples of food that 
customers are in the habit of placing upon menus. 
The choice was indeed large and varied. The meat’ 
dishes alone were bewildering in number, ranging 
fyom the curry and rice for which you paid only four 
annas, to the prawns a la mushroom for which a 
tharge of no less than Rs. 1-8 was made. There were 
cakes and aerated water and the inevitable tea, and 
a vast variety of Chinese dishes that appeared to ring 
chamges on bamboo curry and a vegetable substance 
that bore a family resemblance to the olive. Pre- 
sently we sallied forth once more. 

We next wended our way towards the temple— 
the church of churches amongst the Chinese where 
the rites apparently did not consist of “Twelve Cards” 
and fantan. There was a tiny doorway at a bend in 
a, long dark road. With the frontage painted black 
the temple was hard to distinguish, and I could barely 
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discern the gilt lettering above the entrance, that told 
us it was the “Nam Soon Church” upon which we 
gazed. But the place was locked and in darkness. 

“JT shall arrange the hour with the Secretary,” 
said my guide, “and we shall visit this place again 
later. Inside is a book for visitors wherein are. 
entered the names of the mightiest in this land, of 
Viceroys and of Lieutenant-Governors who have 
come this way to see the manners of the Chinese, 
just as you have to-night.” 


Tap 19381 bt 05-01 Al 


National Library, Kolkata 


CHAPTER IV 


THE INDIAN QUARTER. 


é Upper Chitpore, is perhaps the most Indian of 


Calcutta’s streets. Viewed in the daylight its many 


hues of house fronts and garments catch the eye with 
dazzling — such as not even Cornwallis-street 
can offer. The latter, indeed, is much too modern 
these days for any such attraction. 
But at night time, the dim lighting does not allow 
a full appreciation of the colouring. There are 
other things to see in the gloom, and of these things 
Kipling tells us. Time was when the ancestral homes 
of the Ghoses and Boses rubbed shoulders with houses ! 
*of ill-fame upon the main thoroughfares. To-day the 
Ghoses and Boses retain their domicile as erstwhile, 
but public opinion—their own opinions no doubt—has © 
moved the fair maidens, the maidens who beguile 
their hours by night with song, into back areas of the 
same vicinity. Slums they always were and slums 
_ they still are. But where tiny abodes once stood there 
have now arisen stately mansions as tall as any in 
, the European section, but very dirty and wholly 
_ reeking of oil. | 
“These mansions,” my guide told me, “contain over 
\2 hundred women each, and each woman has her 
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own room. There are 60,000 of them in this area 
alone !” 

There were all the beauties of which one has 
heard tell. Dainty Iniquity and Fat Vice whom Kip-: 
ling saw, but they do not to-day wear their gorgeous: 
diamond nose rings and their hundred other articles : 
of costly adornment. What little there is is attractive Q 
but not of too high a value. 

“The women are afraid now,” my guide told me. ¢. 
“Many of them have had their throats cuts, and their 14. 

_ precious fripperies taken.” | 


and steal P” 

“No,” said my guide firmly, “they are fairly quiet 
and orderly.” 

The gully was a-quiver with Song. Voices of every | 
tembre pealed forth from many sides in riotous melody # 
and one caught but stray phrases of some amorous 
' love song warbled by an enticing spider girl to her 
enraptured Babu fly. 

Babus of all shapes and sizes were here, from the 
long and lanky to the squat figure that looks like 
a Creme de Menthe bottle. They were all revelling 
- in the sunshine of smiles, in dim lights, in laughter 
and song and music, while their wives were probably 
having disturbed slumbers in their own homes. 

' Can it be true ?—it is whispered that ninety per 
cent. or more of the clerks in Calcutta thus disport 
themselves in the charms of femininity, working by 
day, revelling by night, and rearing families in their 
spare time. 
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“Only too true!” said my euide in a raucous 


whisper. 

And I knew not whom to pity. 

“But surely,” I asked, “our office Babu whose 

Ywage is no more than a bare thirty rupees per mensem 

A cannot thus indulge himself in dissipation ?” 

8. «Your most menial clerks,” came the authoritative 

reply, “are wealthy men, as often as not, in their own 

¥rights—men owning landed property. And yet they 

fer ready—only too eager—to go to Clive Street or 

} Writers’ Building for a few rupees...” 

i Well, well ; this is a democratic country. 

“Come in here,” said the hoarse whisper of my 

'ouide, “I will show you something.” 
We dived into darkness the extent of which it was 

impossible to fathom. Slush and the smell of oil 


‘were all of which I was conscious. <A step OF two 
hand—a step or two there, 


Vhere-—my guide lent 4 
mmer of something in a 


ya turn, and we saw the eli 


7 balcony above. 
| Tt was not difficult to see that we were in a court- 


yard of extremely Lilliputian proportions. The total — 


| 
wre could not have been more than a few square feet 
Hole. And‘above— - 


—_not even as large as the Black 
rar above—in between the welling darkness of the 
high flats around, peeped the stars—the merest glimpse 
granted Heaven to look down upon this iniquity. 


More darkness and then the stairs. The sound of 


song still reached me from all sides, and as I mounted 


higher, I was met by perfumes of amber, of rose a 


of jasmine, while the gentle rustle of gauze ant = 
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with not unpleasing cadence. There were great things 
to expect but I wished this darkness would terminate. | 

Along the sides of the balcony we proceeded. I 
could look down into the tiny courtyard below, where 
I had been before the darkness. But there was else 
to see around. Office Babus and empty bottles. Every 
room had its 


and the musical jingle of bangled feet fell upon the : 


‘And has she too beggared kings p” 
“I do not know. Ido not think so. Look she is 
* very young. Perhaps not more than twenty.” And 
‘yet so aged with dissipation. 
My guide and she exchanged compliments. 
Would the sahib sit down, The sahib would 
certainly not sit down, as she had no chair to offer and 
the bed spread upon the floor was none too inviting. 
There were besides a dwarf almirah, a show case of 
mud toys and an assembly of figures of Kali and 
~ Ganesh and other of the Indian deities. 
“And is the lady prosperous ?” 

“Aye, as prosperous as she can be.” My guide 
asked a question. “Ag good as a German sh?p,” 
replied the lady, 

“This,” explained my guide, “is a simile derived 
from the depradatory raids of the Emden,” 

A fairly-fitting comparison, for a truly iniquitous 
subject | 

The lady accepted a cigarette; she accepted three 
cigarettes and took one each to two figures in the 
verandah overlooking the street, [ now noticed the 


; 
} 
t 


But here was Fat Vice, surely as Kipling saw her, 


a SSSA AOS DOES TE eT 
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gure of a baby asleep upon the floor. Two women 
ame in from the verandah—one a mere child. 
‘My ma, and my sister,” our hostess introduced us. 
And mamma and sister bowed their acknowledgments. 
“Come along,” said my guide. “I will take you 
iext to the Queens of this class. They are rich and 
Neautiful.” 
| We returned to the‘street. A little way down, 
through more darkness, we came upon another 
tourtyard and another balcony as like unto the first as 
ould be. The door in front was padlocked—the bird 
had flown. But it mattered not. Next door to her 
was Dainty Iniquity, quite equally dainty. Her door 
hvas slightly put to. We rapped and there approached 
» beauty of a most dazzling perfection ; she could 
hardly walk steadily, and her deep brown eyes had a 
far away look behind her heavy eyelashes. A Babu 
was giggling amusedly at a whiskey bottle which he 
jad no doubt just helped to empty. So that’s why 
wainty Iniquity was not steady. Dainty Iniquity, 
ihe said, was very sick, so would we please go away. 
%nd the Babu still giggled noiselessly at the empty 
: “Come now,” said my guide, “to still another 
2 arter. Here you will see women of the highest 
masses, fair beauties, and the woman who keeps the 
Beart of a Member of Council. There is one here who 
& finer than any beauty sung of in songs.” 
4 But she too was sick, we were told—very, very, 
fick. And we could see her roll in uneasiness upon the 
oor. and the whole place reeked of whiskey. 
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“A pity,” said my guide, “I am sorry you couldn 
see her to-night. But these women frequently get 
drunk. What do they drink? Oh whiskey as often 
as not. Look there, on the stairway. She is——, 

But the Member of Council was not there that 
night. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN YET DEEPER MIRE. 


“That there,” said my guide, “is the tomb that 
ives this thoroughfare its name. One Sona Gazi 
ras buried there, and Sonagachee is but a corruption 
f his name.” 

Sona Gazi, he told me, was an old fakir who had 
ng been known in the neighbourhood. The tomb 
as small and square, well lighted, and hung with 
raperies. Next door were houses of iniquity, and 
eside them goldsmiths and silver workers burning 
he midnight oil of industry. 

No gambling here. No opium smoking. To each 
he vice of his own predilection. And some labour, 
nd some flirt, and others do far worse, all within 
stone’s throw of each other. : 

‘Here were little boys who were eager to assist in 
he quest, with as much zest as they would be to get 

taxi under better conditions. All they ask for is 
ucksheesh and for a trifling consideration will produce 
so they say—the ‘finest damsels in the land, with 
n ease that would have surprised Aladdin. 

We proceeded next to an entirely different 
éction of the city. “I am taking you,” said my guide, 
‘deeper and still deeper. I shall show you next 


ao. 
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thei ghariwallahs and coolies have their loves andj i) 
here too come, unhappily, soldiers and sailors. 

We passed through speedily. No houses here— 
just huts and goats and cows, and unabashed women a 
of the lowest type, beckoning and motioning passers- fy 
by into their uninviting dens. Perhaps a mat or twogs 
upon the floor, and unforgettable filth. And ghari- 


matlats. stand with raised brows in rac 


perfumes, the gauze and the bangles. ee 
The scene changed. We were before a large house 
at a corner of a busier thoroughfare. The walls of the 
upper verandah were topped by sections of matwork 
tied upright together. In the street below, Kaloo wat 
holding a drunken braw] with his neighbours. Kaloofy 
is the “Bill” of Calcutta. He is as representative qf 
his type as is Bill amongst Cockneys. BF 
_ Kaloo was a lean man with a blackness of shining Eg 
texture. His dirty red loongie clung to his person} je 
while his arms swayed about and his thick bushy hair 
came into the midst of the numerous arguments ing 
which he was always involved. 
Kaloo was holding forth upon the merits ol 
sanitation. Some oneof his neighbours had...Bul 
that is another story. va 
Kaloo greeted the Police with extreme se 


Would the sahid like to come upstairs and’ seq 
Nasiban bibi ? 
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The sahib would. 

Es ‘Thees ees mai wife,” said Kaloo introducing the bibi 
ee foresaid—a small, dumpy, genial soul who doubled 
enerself up in acknowledgment. 

a. Kaloo crossed his legs upon a stool and ordered 
Bpome refreshments. Not so his missis; she coun- 
Exermanded the order and summoned in the girls. 

E In they trooped, all shy and smiling, followed by 
Eitwo burly dogs, a brown and a black, that wagged 
g their tails in their eagerness to make friends. The 
girls all stood—there were about six of them—as 
‘aKaloo’s quantity of furniture was somewhat limited. 
#An extra light had to be lighted at Mrs. Kaloo’s 
srequest, and amid many oaths and imprecations, assist- 
Zed by a few sundry taps with the small palm of Mrs. 
@Kaloo’s hand, a tiny chokra succeeded at the end of 
% twenty minutes in getting a kerosene oil lamp in the 
last stages of decay to muster a final flicker. This, 
awhile it still lasted, was held up by Nasiban bibs, or 
4 to give her her correct title, Mrs. Kaloo, to the faces 
t of the young damsels, who were chided for their occa- 
4 sional efforts to conceal their charms behind -the: 
4 fingers of red-stained hands. 

| “All’s fair girls,” said Kaloo in tolerable English, 
4 while Mrs. Kaloo looked at him in bewilderment. 
| The girls had been painted white for the occasion, and 
i were simpering in their discomfiture. The dogs mean- 
while were making friends with the Police. 

, “Sahib is a new Deputy Commissioner,” I heard 
hy guide whisper to Kaloo. “Yes, Just transferred to 
Calcutta ; and he has come to give you notice to quit.” 
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For a moment Kaloo seemed to believe jt, 8 
have done no wrong, sahib,” he pleaded. “So long ag " 
Government derive a revenue from me they surely 
will not molest me.” 
This was a charge that the Police cou 


Id not leave 
unchallenged. But 


it appears Kaloo was of the beliet g 
that paying rates "and: taxes was bribing Government ¢ 
With his iniquitous revenue ; and he still thinks so for Es 
all our arguments, be 

“Kaloo is very useful,” my guide told me, “he’s the 2 
newspaper of the district.” A newspaper of a some- Ee 
what sordid type, as note the following. ‘2 

“Some pretty girls—fair girls—have just come in, i 
barely a stone’s throw from here.” And he knew eS 
their names and number, their addresses and accurate ae 
descriptions at his fingers’ ends, 


“Fair girls ?? asked my guide. g 
“Yass, fair girls,” said Kaloo. “E-urasians, fair } 
E-urasians.” Kaloo knows a few things. +e 
At his gate we stumbled over the form of a f 
recumbent drunkard. “Salaam, sahib,” said the drunken a 
“Man rising ; and we returned the compliment. : 
“That man,” my guide told me, “has a histéry. E 
A mercantile man from elsewhere in India, was, while : 
on a visit to this city, found on a roadside robbed of : 
every pice he had on his person. We took up the , 
case and traced it to the den of that man you seo § 
there. The case was going splendidly, the evidence 
was well in hand, when lo and behold ! the com- 
plainant came along and pleaded for the proceed 
ings to be discontinued. ‘But why ?? we asked, 
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ssecause’ he replied ‘my wife is coming down to 


3 Our next was the house of Hurasians. There were 
“tvo here up separate flights of stairs. A durwan sat 
front below, smoking a portion of a hookah uncon- 
rnedly. “We want the memsahib”; they are all 
themsahibs—everywhere. 
: The durwan whispered his replies. He cast furtive 
Slances on all sides. “There were others upstairs. 
=Vould the sahibs like the pretty memsahib ? And would 
e sahibs give bucksheesh ? Follow then quietly.” 
Much mystery here. A little door was approached 
nd a rattle performed upon the rings by the durwan. 
nother ring and then a shrill “Khon hai” from 
ithin. The durwan told her, whispering, “There 
=rere sahibs and more sahibs downstairs.” 
@ “Truly a ‘German ship’ this one,” my guide 
vhispered jestingly. . 
4 The lady was fat and filthy. She was only half 
Pressed in a dirty green evening gown, and she ushered 
's with scarce a smile into a not unassuming room. 
Seyond could be seen the bed room, and in there on° 


Bie wall hung a large portrait of Harold Lockwood. 
Alas mighty film star ! even here are your admirers. 

| Other pictures, of sailors and friends, also graced 
he walls of both rooms. Photographs too stood on 
he occasional tables with which the front room was 
Aotted, photographs perhaps of departed relatives who 
2re now constrained to look upon the lady’s shame. 
748 lady was bad tempered and snappy. The lady was 
Also busy. Her temper no doubt was due to overwork. 


‘ complain, a notice is served and the women move} 
‘further up the same road or go elsewhere.” 
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There were footsteps without, heavy, hasty footsteps, 
and my guide and I quitted the scene for the dark 
stairway where the husky durwan was whispering for 
bucksheesh to two burly new comers. 

“ Acha, acha,” was their rather blatant rejoinder, in 
tones that reeked of whiskey. And together the trio 
stumbled up the dark stairs till their heavy tread 
merged into the unmelodious rattle of the door rings 
of the lady’s chamber. | 

“That’s Miss »’ my guide told me. “She was 
once the wife of—+—-, who was not unknown in} 
Calcutta. Her husband has now lost his reason and & 
her sister is fast following in her footsteps.” ie 

We left sordidity behind us and breathed more § 
easily in the clearer atmosphere of the Maidan. E 
Truly a city of sin, a sin of which the law takes little ] 
cognisance. 5 

“And don’t you ever take steps against these & 
women ?” .. 

“No,” said my guide; “when the neighbours } 


Thus is vice ever present in our very midst. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CRIMINAL AREA. 


No fewer than three members of the police force 
5 ccompanied me on my visit to the criminal area of 
ofpalcutta: Machua Bazar, Halliday Street and the 
Seicinity. One might not have thought that such 


But the police thought otherwise. 
“Those men you see there in those eating houses 


Cs re almost all criminals,” said my guide, pos offenders 


Zand are ever ready to serve still more.’ 

i “And are they armed ?” 

' «Yes; with knives—folding pocket knives, but- 
chers’ knives, and blades as wide as kukris. These 
‘are concealed about their persons, chiefly in the waist 
band, but flash freely at the slightest provocation.” 

| (In this area, I was told, sailors—white sailormen 
of the days of the sailing ships—used to sit and 
iningle with their Indian fellows in the eating houses 
and the coffee dens, eating while they may, quarrelling 


« 
_— 
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when they must, and partaking of the city’s galiety as 
their means permitted. Here was fought many a 
drunken brawl, followed by bloodshed. Here to-day 
are still fought the drunken brawls, but European 
sailormen no longer attend them.) 

Each coffee-house keeper appears to be an adept 
at detection and mystery. He can tell at a glance 
every man that enters and is never slow in giving the 
alarm to old offenders, who are also old customers. 

In a little street near the scene of recent rioting 
stands an Indian rendezvous which, as Indian ren- | 
dezvous go, is a fairly large establishment. It bore no | 
name as far as I could tell, but beyond the high cook- | 
ing ranges that formed part of its fore ground, and be-_ 
yond the proprietor and his desk which filled the bulk 
of the entrance, were huddled together the faces of 


' Crime and iniquity, ranged helter skelter, as were their 


possessors, at the many tables. 

At a sign from the keeper the old offenders slunk 
off on our approach, with assumed indifference. They 
disappeared mainly into the inner recesses of the 
eating house, while the keeper of the place, who was 
sitting crossed legged at his desk, beat out with “his 
fingers a mild measure on the bare sole of one foot, 


‘with an air that was charged with complacency. 


He bowed a humble salaam upon our entry. 

“Not to-night,” muttered the chief of my guides, 
“to-night we do not come on business. Stay on undis- 
turbed.” The keeper again bowed his salaam. 


“Why not ?” he muttered “I am but an honest 
man.” 
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“But last night in one such place,” my guide told 
me, “we found an old offender with a list of crimes 
against him as high as a pike staff. An Assistant 
Commissioner was of our party and the villain fought. 
for his life with a short blade, just missing the Assis- 
tant Commissioner by a few inches.”’ 

~ We entered the restaurant—a low dirty room, 
packed with dirty chairs and tables. There was & 
fragrance of curry and rice and tea and sherbet that 
hung about the place like a pall, while underneath 
surged currents of whiffs of perspiration and oil and 
dust and pan, till I felt I never wanted curry and rice 
or tea any more. A sudden silence fell upon the 
assembly—-as where wouldn’t it on the approach of 
an outsider P 2 

“You could not have -come alone,” skid my guide, 
| these men do not like outsiders.” 

But gradually as the,moments went by we were 

| for the most part forgotten. Those at the back of the. - 
room talked more freely, airing their views on war 
| and peace, or on the merits of women. A few foolish - . 
1 looking individuals came up and sat on a spare * 
1 bench that faced us, keeping an inquisitive eye upon 

4 every twitch of my features and upon my every — 
movement. .Who knows, they might have been spies 
i kept there to watch me. 

When it was realised that my guides were not 
| upon that occasion in search of° criminals one by ° 
4 one the old offenders reappeared from their hiding. — 
i} °.Near me were two figures that seemed most 
familiar. One was a kitmutgar with a fixed gaze, the ; 


—_—- 
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other a motor syce. What ill-starred sahkib had the 
misfortune of having them in his service ? And how 
much had it already cost him ? 

The motor syce was most fastidious. The hitmut gar, 
indifferent. 


I do not know who paid—each probably paid 


for himself after their custom—but the motor syce 


was the boss at his table. 

The table was of rough deal wood with shreds 
of an erstwhile oil cloth cover still clinging to its 
edges. There were numerous stains of curry, finger 
marks, and streaks of tea and sherbet across its 
surface. All the other tables were the same. Yet 
nobody grumbled, except the motor eyce. He spoke 
in terms of the strongest disapprobation to his friend 
the kitmutgar. “Are we dogs ?” he called loudly, 
“that we should eat thus ?” 


But none there heeded him, not even the keeper ; 
and the syce and the kitmutgar were left to add 
their quota to the many samples upon the table top. 

A young man with a bad stare and a worse limp 


‘came in and paused before me a few seconds, 


then clattered down the restaurant with a festoon- 


like movement of his right shoulder. He must have 


been most uneasy in his conscience because of our 
presence for I soon heard him clatter back again 
and sit well within eye-shot of my position. 

The restaurant was kitchen and dining hall in 


one. In the middle of the room—if I may call a 
dilapidated mud thatch a room—was a steaming 


earthen stove upon which a perspiring youngster 
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tegen ney elitr 
upon the et were oe net, ponte by 
7 g cooked kabobs—the spiced 
square chunks of meat that are the delight of most 
Indians. Here too was boiled the water for the tea, 
while on an adjacent shelf were ranged endless bottles 
of a dazzling variety of colours containing sherbets of 
all kinds at all prices. Smoked prints and soiled adver- 
tisement calendars graced the walls, while chains of 
coloured paper, pink, blue and faded yellow, and glass 
balls of many hues hung low from the low ceiling. 
‘One new comer wanted tea. He was apparently 
an absconding criminal who had just returned to 
his haunts of an earlier day and had not sufficient tact 
to conceal this. He exclaimed at the price of the tea. 

“What ! Two pice! Two pice for one cup \? 

“Yes, jee,” pleaded the proprietor of the hotel 
with a humility that sayoured of Uriah Heep, “the 

rice of sugar is very high. It is now——. 

“Oh !” long drawn out ; and then with a furtive 
glance at the Police he paid his money and speedily 
departed. ;; -~ 

I heard the voic 


my elbow. I was always 
there ; for had not he ordered an anna’s worth of 


broken biscuits that the hotel keeper was at such 
pains to arrange on a tiny saucer with some show 
of presentability ; and had not he and the Aitmutgar 
with the fixed gaze crunched and munched and 
munched and crunched again that anna 
the past many minutes ? 


e of the motor syce again at 


conscious of his presence 


’s worth for 


- 


sis 


- 
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The syce had just discovered that he had not 
been given a spoon with his tea cup—a tea cup and 
saucer of white china, with a simple design in deep 
blue. He called loudly for a spoon, much to the 
consternation of the hotel keeper, who was at his wit’s 


end as to what he should do were the other guests also 


to be seized with such inordinate finicality. 

The hotel keeper approached and w hispered. ‘Oh, 
jee, there are no spoons in this place. Look, no one 
else here uses one.” 

The syce did not care a half-pice about the others. 
He wanted a spoon and what was more he wanted 
one for his friend too. The kitmutgar did not budge 
an inch but continued to fix his gaze upon the 
entrance. What was it that troubled him so? Did 
he fear the presence of the Police? Or was it a 
troubled conscience ? Or was it perhaps that while 
his eyes stared his busy brain hatched many a plot to 
cheat his sahzb of his silver and his new clothes ? 

A couple of spoons were produced from a second- 
hand store near by and handed to the syce with 


@ grunt. 


« -— ‘A Rai Bahadur no doubt,” exclaimed the keeper 


of the place, “‘a veritable Rai Bahadur.” 

He turned and looked at his audience, but all 
the other guests were laughing and chatting or 
musing or munching. And there heeded him none but 
the writer, the Police, and the lame man who still 


sat and stared. 


ig 
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CHAPTER VII. 


INDIAN OPIUM DENS. 


Through much puddle, and after much winding 
and turning, we arrived at length at a high-walled 
square beyond which, sunk completely into the dark- 
ness, was a mud mansion of quite expansive dimen- 
sions. At first sight the place could not be distin- 
guished from the night; and when it could I felt fairly 
convinced that it was either deserted or that every 
soul within it was asleep, so wrapt was it in stillness 
and gioom. - 

But my guide assured, me that there was probably 
not one man asleep in that whole building, which 
contained no doubt quite some hundreds of Soule: 

And my guide was right. 

Finding the entrance amidst that horrid gloom - 
was a thing that to me appeared impossible. But my 
guides knew their bearings, and had but to place 
a hand upon a patch of darkness when it sank in and 
offered an entry. At least so I was told, I could 
not see it. I felt my way into this gap of endless 
blackness. It was worse I felt, than the worst of 
cayes of which I had ever read, and the whisper 
of my guide that every man within was a criminal of 
the worst type did not tend to heighten my enthu- 
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siasm for proceeding further. The passage wound 
and turned, zigzagged in many directions and finally 
traversed a courtyard that gave but a peep into the 
heaven overhead. I blessed the courtyard as none has 
over blessed it before and none will ever bless it 
again. How I longed to stay there and breathe an 
instant ........ But on my guides went and in ‘a 
moment I was swallowed up once more by the darkness. 

L recovered consciousness ’ when my head came 
in contact with the low roof of a tortuous staircase 
the planks of which were all loose and a number 
missing. How I ever went up and came down again 
in all that impenetrable darkness I am not yet able 
to explain. But none the less I did. 

After some minutes—or was it hours ?—we 
arrived at a verandah which overlooked the square. 
Every room door opening upon it was shut and not a 
sound issued from anywhere. 

My guides rapped at a door. It was opened after 
much shuffling of forms within, and a number of 
threats without. No sooner opened than the figures 
"tried to dive behind the door and into the corners of 
the little room and one or two even pushed past us 
and were gone in a twinkle. 

The room was small, very small, smaller than 
conception can ever make it, and there were about 
eight men with their faces against the mud walls, 
endeavouring to escape recognition in the crime 
which they were obviously committing. é 


My guide assured them that his visit twas 
unofficial. 


ce 
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mee to aes ie al oie aaa = ane 
: ey smoke opium pills.. 
Let us see. Show, sahib, how you smoke golia.” 
' But these men never smoked golis, nor knew what 
golts were—they assured us. The Police knew better: 
. though. With a firm order to produce the pipes— 
an order that rang in its tones with threats untold, 
—of the arm of the law and the might of the 
Government, of the Army, the Navy and the power 
of the Allies—one miserable wretch was at last suffi- 
ciently scared to produce a dwarfed hookah, which, 
in place of a cup for tobacco, had a tiny mouthpiece- 
like affair upon the apex of which was placed a little 
ball of opium. This ball lighted, it needed but a few 
puffs to make it go pop, and spring off its position 
a number of feet forward. The smoke was then 
over and a fresh’ ball of opium was needed for the 
next round. , 
These balls, I was told, are made of opium mixed 
with the juice of some fruit, preferably guava. 
‘These men smoke many balls of opium in one 


night. I think the balls are sold at two or three 


for one pice.” 
The squat figures gradually gained confidence and 


one by one the goli pipes emerged from the folds of 
the filthy robes, and in a few moments the little balls 
of opium were popping and flying in many directions. 
There were a number of figures strewn about 
the verandah, dozing and whispering. | 
“All criminals,” my guide assured me; ‘they 
never work and when out of jail live a hand to 
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mouth existence by thieving, burgling and other 
sundry crime.’ 
How they pay rent for the place—if they everdo | 
—is a thing unknown, unless it be that some bene- § 
volent predecessor erected the building as a refuge | 
for members of his guild—and the place is, forsooth, é 
in structure fitted admirably for this purpose ; for f 
I venture to say that none could reach one of the § 
inner dens via the numerous death traps of tumble- 
down stairs and low ceilings, in the darkness, with- Y 
out the aid of an efficient guide. : 
Down a little blind alley, as filthy as any of ; 
the previous I had been into, was an Indian opium {| 
den—or rather a series of Indian opium dens near y 
one another, the proprietor of which was an old : 
¥ Mahomedan who mumbled considerably into his § 
beard. . : 
In one of these dens sat a fat goldsmith draw- 3 
ing calmly at his pipe of opium. But when he § 
saw us approach his consternation knew no bounds. 
He crawled shyly into a corner and feigned sleep. ; 
The room was extraordinarily small and this | 
was the only smoker. He had for his companion 
a little white cat whose coat was a smoky grey 
with dirt, and the little thing mewed and purred 
and blinked and sighed all at the fat man’s coun- 
tenance. | 
~ A strong smell of opium here, that reminded me of 
the Chinese dens—but how different was the Indian 
from the Chinaman! John resented our watching 
him, the Indian was distressfully ashamed of himself. 
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“ Go on,” my guide told him. “We have come 
to join you,” and although we didn’t, the confidence 
of the fat man was restored by these words, and 
after a little comatose reflection, with a silly smile, 
he once more came forward and stretched out for the 
little oil lamp which burned in the middle of the 


“stuffy chamber. He then lay back and placing a 


speck of opium on the point of a lady’s hat pin, 
warmed it above the smoky flame. 

A recumbent position, I have been told, is abso- 
lutely essential for opium-smoking. They all lie 
down, even the Chinamen. 

“And why do you lie down?” asked my guide 
at my prompting. 

The stout man slowly raised his eyes towards us. 
He turned upwards at the same time a thick over- 
hanging underlip and a dirty unshaved chin of 
drooping flesh. He just stared and stared and then 
went on with his smoking. 

* Speak,” yelled my guide by way of admonition, 
This put an abrupt end to the asthmatic gurgle of th 
goldsmith’s pipe. ° 

“What, brother ?” asked the smoker dreamily. 

“Why do you lie down and smoke?” repeated my 
guide firmly. . 

““Because-—otherwise—the—sm—oke—-wo—o— 
uld—g——” He did not finish his sentence. _ 

But the old den-keeper who had stepped in after 
us explained that the effect of the opium goes more 
quickly to the head if the smoker does not lie down. 
“The golt wallahe sit up; but we are not goli wallahs,” 
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“And does the old man smoke too?” 

“T shouldn’t think so. He’s too keen on making 
money.” 

‘How much does he make nightly?” A question 
was put to the old man. 

“Not much, daboo,” he wailed, “just a few pice.” 

“How many?” 

“Some four or five.” 

The fat goldsmith who had: revived somewhat was 
once more charging the long black stem, which differ- 
ed slightly from the Chinese variety. This had a cup 
like a chillum wherein the opium was deposited. 
These pipes, my guide explained, are a rupee or two 
each, new; but like good wine they better with age. 

The old den-keeper, who probably did not under- 
stand a word of what we were saying, merely showed 
some broken teeth framed in the shaggy white hair 
that grew about his face. 

“It is one pice a smoke, sahib,” he said (cheaper 
than tea) “but the men have two or three annas worth 
every evening.” 

“And does this fat man come every evening?” 

“Yes,” with great self-satisfaction. “He comes 
here every evening.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A TODDY SHOP. 


We were again in the dark street and had not 
wandered far when shrill yells of “Jhoot moot, jhoot 
moot’? came up and met us. 

There soon came into sight a somewhat obstreper- 
ous prisoner in the care of two red-turbaned para- 
wallahs, followed by two more prisoners——probably 
his confederates—held in the leash by but one limb 
of the law, which signified the comparative submission 
of the different offenders. The second couple were 
very crest fallen and subdued. 

““Thoot moot,’? appealéd the first prisoner to the 
passers-by, but his complaint was checked by a few 
well-aimed kicks from his custodians, 

My guide wished to know what had happened... 
The cortege of prisoners with a somewhat wagging 
tail of hangers-on came to an abrupt stop forming 
the centre of a circle that showed greater propensities 
for growing than the proverbial snowball. 

“<< Jhoot moot,’ complained the prisoner, ‘* for 
nothing have I been arrested.” 

“Quiet,’? admonished my guide, and then turning 
toame said with a shake of the head, “an old offender. 
He has but recently been released from confinement. 
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I suppose it’s the old offence,” he said addressing the 
constables. ‘Yes, huzoor! The old offence.’’ 

My guide told me of the dozen or more times this 
same man had already been brought before the courts 
for pickpocketing. But correction had apparently 
not wrought any change in him, for I was assured he f§ 
would “pick the pocket of his grandfather if he had ° § 
the chance.” 

Unconsciously my hands went to my pockets. ° 
But I had nothing to fear for was not the offender se- 
curely handcuffed ? He was a little, puny individual, 
very black, with asmall untidy moustache and a lower 
lip that folded well into his mouth. He had little 
dancing eyes, that I felt were always casting covetous 
glances at my pockets. 

“His nefarious art is practised at tramway stop- 
ping places,” said my guide as we walked away, “and 
unwary passengers are his victims.” 

The circle broke up and re-formed column; and 
proceeded on its course to the accompaniment of the 
the pickpocket’s cries of ‘“Jhoot moot.” 

A little way down a narrow gully, beyond a deeply 
rutted yard that was more deeply rutted than we 
could tell in that darkness, we came upon a low hut 
from which emerged the sounds of subdued revelry 
and a strong smell of rotten vinegar. 

“That is a toddy shop” said my guide. 

Would I like to enter? Oh yes, I should. W. 
it open ? 

“These places are supposed to shut at 9 o'cloek 
every evening. But there is, no doubt, a surrepttig) 18 
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sale of liquor, that goes on within even 


ae after closing 


The revelry continued until the loud rapping of 


my gu 
ee the door plunged the place into a 
>, . “Open !” called my guide gruffly. 

“We sha’n’t,” came the daring reply from within. 

“Open,” called my guide again. 

“Why 2” 

“T want a drink,” whispered one of the junior 
members of the force in our party. 

“No drinks at this hour. Go away.” 

My guide laughed. “Open,” he said. “It’s—.” 
After a certain amount of shuffling within, the door 
was opened. Three or four men who crowded the 
entrance evidently knew the police and were most 
abject and obsequious. No evidence of liquor being 
sold. Of course not. Not here. But my guides 
were not then out for business. . 

The toddy shop was only half animate. The 
other forms lay upon the floor and upon string beds in © 
the courtyard which this place too possessed after the. 
manner of all Indian houses. In a room at one 
end, behind padlocked doors, was the cellar, the 

ch, apart from the perils the many 
forms upon the floor offered, was charged with an 
ever increasingly obnoxious effuvium of rotten 
vinegar. This I learnt afterwards was the toddy, the 
juice of the toddy palm, the whiskey and brandy and 
beer of the Indians, the substance upon which they— 


approach to whi 
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no doubt got sick as far as J could imagine on 
the evidence of the nauseating odour. 

After a brief inspection we left the party to 
resume their revelling, as I have no doubt they did as 
soon as our footsteps died away in the distance. 

Calls were next paid to the eating houses of 
the Indian gentry. Not mero roadside stalls these 
but up-to-date establishments with chairs and tables 
and electricity, and proprietors smoking ‘ Three 
Castles” cigarettes—and yet falling far short of the 
standard of “The Canton” in cleanliness and public 
convenience. 

We entered first a Mahomedan eating house with 
private rooms, dim and suffocating with dust, dust 
upon the tables, the walls, the fans, the lights, 
the shuttered window; dust in all the corners and 
possibly also upon the attendants: There was dust 
even upon the few fantastic pictures of Mahomedan 
Shahs of Persia with which the higher reaches of the 
walls were decorated. From the end of the big 
hall rose the steam and smell of hot dishes brimful of 
spice. Sherbet was very much in evidence upon 
the tables where diners sat clad, in what little they 

were clad, in loongies and caps and beards. Some 
sang and others quarrelled, and all the while plates 
clattered and the solicitous enquiries of the proprietor 
continued from table to table. 

At one end, just outside the private rooms, sat 
a group of three men discussing the merits or Lalloo 
and Miah. One of the two named—lI forget which— 
had been murdered, and the other, upon whom 
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Suspicion had fallen, was absconding. The opinions 
of the trio at the table were divided between praising 
and calumniating the absconder. Apparently Lalloo 
or Miah, whoever it was that was absconding, was 
sufficiently known in the neighbourhood to arouse a 
discussion of his past villanies and virtues. 

*But who were Miah and who Lalloo ?—the 
European world knew not, The press had no doubt 
reported the unfortunate event, but how many white 
readers gave it a thought ? Crimes were ever in 
Progress in the Indian quarter. 

The Hindu house of refreshment was next visited 
| —a somewhat different place in appearance. It was a 
|; two-storied affair, approached, at the hour of our Visit, 
/ across the bodies of numerous sleeping Indians who 
| were either near relatives of the proprietor to indulge 
| in such liberty, or bad been overcome by the effects 
| of the dinner to stay perforce as victims to somnolence 
| prior even to gaining the road. Upstairs a very few 
stirred and a filthy chokra boy performed a variety of 
| high jumps and slides in his zeal to attend to the 
; customers. 
The manager had to be aroused from his slumbers 
to produce the only tariff the hotel possessed, a 
dirty printed board, that was anything from deep 
| grey to black in colour. It advertised an extra 
} excellent dinner for Rs. 2 or an Ordinary one for 
1 Rs. 1-8. | 
4 I did not try the dinner and go cannot expatiate 
| upon its merits, or otherwise. “I probably couldn’t if 
} I had—nor have written this or any other article, 
G 
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The hour was late, they told me, and the cooks asleep 
and all that had been cooked had been consumed. 
The sahib could have cold meat, or patties, or fruit, or 
pudding, or—ah !—a speciality, mango meat, for four” 
annas. Was it four annas? What did the menu 
say ? The menu said nothing, for a blob of curry had 
wholly removed from it the price of this and one 
or two neighbouring delicacies, 

But the sahid did not want anything ; the cooks 
were all asleep and it would not do to disturb them. 

The card was then restored to its resting place and 
the key turned upon it, for it was treasured by the 
establishment as possibly the most antique of its 
possessions, 

We left the cat to mew calmly outside the window 
while a couple of corpulent Hindus talked over their 
late repast of their trade and their women. When we 
got into the street again we saw some policemen _ 
giving chase to two north country youths dressed . 
in silks and flowers. One of the two was arrested and 
_marched off under escort for being drunk and dis- 
orderly. 

“Two Peshawar men,” said my guide as we walk- ° 
ed on. ; 

The air was still, the night dark and the street but - 
badly lighted. 

A little way down in a dark corner sat a white 
bearded Arab mumbling to himself his many woes 


and seeking the mercies of the night’s passers. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PILGRIM REST HOUSES. 


Of all this vast congeries of humanity that 
we collectively call the peoples of India there is 
hardly a handful whose thoughts do not at some 
period of their existence turn upon the making of a 
pilgrimage: be they Mahomedan, Ooriya or Hindu. 

Calcutta. lies on the route to most pilgrimages. 
It is moreover a place of pilgrimage in itself, for has 
it not its Temple of Kali upon the very spot where 
the tiny finger of ‘that mighty goddess had fallen ? 
So the legend runs and lundreds of thousands, nay 
mjllions, are ready to subject themselves to endless 
self-mortification provided it be done in Kali’s 
presence. 

Other temples too find a place within this city ; 
temples large and small; temples, even, that are no . 
more than a mound and a god. But they all have 
their earthenware jar of water, for in all are the gods 
washed before prayer. 

Little temples abound in the native quarter, 
Crowds of hangers on, the many Brahmans res ponsi- 
ble for the ablutions of the deity, lounge in the 
pfecincts of these edifices and live upon the thank- 
offerings of their pious fellows. | 
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Mosques there are too, galore, with their domes 
and pillars and minarets ; and all night long the beg- 
gars moan without, while at cock-crow the muezzin 
raises his clarion call to prayer that arouses the entire 
neighbourhood. 

We passed by a tiny temple. A bare bodied wor- 
shipper sat bowed before a bluish grey god. 

“Mahadeo,” said my guide. “Come and see it.” 
I approached the temple. A little youngster with 
flaring eyes objected to my coming too near—it was 
my shoes to which‘he objected. I could, I was told, 
approach a few inches nearer the great god were I 
to take off my footwear. But inside the temple I 
would not be allowed. As I did not quite appreciate | 
the pleasure of running round the precincts of Upper | 
Chitpore in my socks I preferred to let distance 
lend enchantment to the view of Mahadeo. | 

‘““Mahadeo, is the husband of Kali,” said a friend- 
ly onlooker, whose interest had been aroused by my | 
presence. “A few yards down, in Cornwallis Street, isa | 
. large temple of Kali—the goddess of many hands.” 
We proceeded to see this wonder. 


Here there were many more worshippers and also 
many more hangers-on. Every Hindu that passed | 
bowed his head to his hands in homage and silent | 


worship. 


“Next,” said my guide, “I will show you the differ- 
ent dharamsalas wherein pilgrims are housed. These 
places have been erected by the munificence of tene- : 
factors, and travellers and pilgrims rest here without | 


payment.” is 
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The dharamsalas were large four storied buildings 
with the inevitable central courtyards. The rooms 
are mere furniture-less compartments providing 
nothing but shelter from the inclemencies of the 
weather. Pilgrims are allowed to rest in them for 

. three days only, but these houses are none the less a 
great boon to the piceless travellers who abound in this 


country: Each of these places was packed on the 
night of my visit. 


One of them was wrapt in sleep, 
so we went on. From another issued the sound of 
much singing and tom-tomming from an upper 
balcony and electric lights burned in many rooms. 
We entered. Not all pilgrims here. The revellers 
were a wedding party—or rather guests to a wed- 
ding and were being entertained by singers at the 
expense of the bride’s father. The wedding guests 
remained in their rooms during the greater part 
of the concert recital,» looking to their own affairs 

. or entertaining each other with tales of their journey- 
ings. 

At first it appeared to me’ that the concert party 
were travellers giving way to merriment. They were 
clad‘in that quaint saffron which distinguishes the 
pilgrim, and, gathered in a circle, they chanted their 
monotonous refrains in varying scales of the harmo- 
nium, repeating, now bars, now portions of bars, and 
again mere words, with a frenzy that was sometimes 
alarming. A husky tenor was occasionally called 
gipon to deliver certain bits of the recital, solo—a duty 

* +> which he looked forward with much preparatory 
coughing. 
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A stout bespectacled man 
pleasant countenance came y 
guest rooms, 

He spoke no Enclish i 

» but i 
gon, that I took to he ac — up-country jar- 
‘ e : 
putana, he said at lichtnineg was from Raj- 
: o ng speed, and went on to 
narrate the journey, the weddine - 
) wedding and the series of 
events that led up to th : 
is. aE € summoning of the concert 
a - © wedding was a big affair, he said, as wit- 
ness the large section of his own family that he had 
brought down for the.purpose. 

My guide took the book of words from the husky 
enon during one of his periods of preparatory cough- 
ing and examined it intently. 

“This,” he said, “is a Hindi novel—a novel in 
verse, that tells of broken troths, of false loves and of 
jilted anguish.” 

“A novel ?” 

“Yes; a novel.” 

“To what tune then do they sing it ?” 

“To no tune in particular. To any tune that 
they might fancy. The words are there and that is 
all. There is no music.” 

“The squeaky harmonium jerked out the simple 
bars of melody in tolerable accompaniment while all 
the time the heavy thump of the “taam, tom-ton, 
taam,”? marked the measure. 

Once more the husky tenor began, and the friendly 
wedding guest turned to rattle of, further incidents 


in the history of the bridal couple. 
“These musicians are also astrologers and palmists 


with a pock-marked but 
P to us from one of the 
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—that is part of th i 
will read a no eek deem —— “ 
“Come,” said a wag of an onlooker, “I too can ° 
read the palm.” He seized the hand of the husky tenor 
and said: ‘Once in your life you were saved from 
_ death. Is this not so? Try and recall it, and you 
vill remember. When you were young, you were 
very ill. Is this not so? There were also times 
when you were nearly burnt, and nearly drownded. 
ere > And the stout Rajput and the other listeners 
all roared with laughter. 
“Not so,” said the husky tenor facetiously, “not 
fire.” 
“The time will come,” the wag went on, “never 
fear. You will never be in want. Money, I see, is 
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coming to you shortly....-- 
And there was renewed merriment. It was 


a simple burlesque of a, well-known trade method in 
this country. For do we not number our fortune- 
"tellers by the hundreds of thousand ? 

The stout Rajput and the many dozens of his 
family, little brats in the main, bowed @ erdab 
number of salaams upon our departure ; and as we 
turned away: I could hear the merry chatter of tie 
ex press speed talker as he told some other travellers, 
of the wedding party and of distant Rajputana. 

“The Mahomedan rest houses are known by the 
Urdu name of Musafir Khana; and in these. the 
musafirs are admitted up to the hour of ten ame 

. sundown. There are two such houses in Chitpore 


Road, both very high and spacious. One of these 


td . e 


I was told had been raise Oe 
known Sait family of i ae Sait of the woll- 

a other bore above its entrance the name of Haji 
Bux Elahi, the famed cigarette manufacture 4 
, urer. Out- 
side the barred gates of each of these two bail a 
lay dozens of travellers of aj] ages, ioe nai 
moonlit sky in the shadow of the soils 6s the 
asylum they sought. 

At . signal from my guide the gates were opened. 
In an instant up jumped the dozens of recumbent 
forms,—old men, little boys, youths and others, each 
with his bundle and stick, beseeching admittance. 
The hour of ten had passed and they had been locked 
out. 

“Who are you ?” demanded the durwan gruffly. 

“ Musafir hai, babu,” came the toothless lisp of an 
old man bowed with beard and travel. 

“Come in. Comein.” | 

‘“ Allah be praised !” came the echoing chorus, as 
each with his burden hobbled in. : 

What tales untold were there within those portals. 
What lands had not those travellers seen, what trials 
overcome, what suffering endured—were they but 
disposed to tell. 

The narrative of each man set on paper and the | 
world would to-morrow be enriched by thousands of 
stories such as it has never heard before. But it has 


not yet been given to us to tap this material. 


CHAPTER X. 


SEAMEN’S HAUNTS. 


Go to Watgunge if you want to see the port of 
Calcutta. 

\We at this end have, it is true, our jetties and our ° 
moorings and our busy Strand, with the high offices of 
the steamship companies, the Port House, and the 
creaking bullock carts carrying commodities of freight 
one way or another. But it is not here that lascars 
revel with white sailormen and give themselves up to 
gaiety and libertinism at the end of a voyage. No. 
Go to Watgunge if you would see the port of 
Calcutta. ) 

There life seems to revolve round the hub of 
maritime trade and commerce. The high seas consti- 
tute the world with the high masts that can be seen’ ° 
beyond the streets of Watgunge as things of that 
world—the only things that matter—and this mere~™ 
terra firma of ours is but an adjunct to all this, a brief 
respite from the every day rounds of maritime 
occupation. | 

(At Watgunge are quaint Indian coffee houses 
where European sailors resort; grog shops where 
mdny nationalities and races intermingle in rowdy 
merriment ; Arab tea rooms as if carved out of that 
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wonder book of fairy tales, ‘The Arabian Nights ’ 
coolie barracks and coolie market places where the — 
black bodied and bare legged fiends dance about in a 
noisy and devilish entertainment ; Japanese haunts 
where the men of the Far East pass silently in heavy 
overcoats—yes overcoats in summer—and slouch hats, 
or coloured kimonoes ; where the women look as neai 
and dainty as if they had just walked out of one of 
those many coloured advertisements of Asahi Beer that 
we see at picture theatres; opium dens; gambling 
hells ; the residences of beauties and the loves of the 
sailormen. ‘They are all there, and can be seen any 
night at Watgunge. 

«But do not go there alone,”’ the police cautioned, 
“for you could not get off the main tracks without 
considerable risk to your person.” And it is chiefly 
off the main tracks that one sees life. 

‘«« Here are criminals,”’ my guide told me, “‘ as bad 
as any in Calcutta. That man there dozing Beneath? 
that tree was a cocaine smuggler.” 

The ex-smuggler opened his eyes and stood up; 

- then recognising my guide paid him subservient 
homage. 
=  < Show the sahib your wounds.” 

The ex-smuggler turned the back of his right leg 
towards us and showed a scar that could not have been 
less than eighteen inches long. At the back of his 
head he had more scars, deep bruises that must have 
cost him much pain. 

“This man after being caught redhanded with tae 
Smuggled goods turned informer against his gang. 
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The result is as you see it. The chief of his gang 
wreaked his revenge, and this man was left for dead 
In a gutter red with blood, from where the police ulti- 
mately rescued him.” 

The drains here are something inconceivable, 
—places that can hardly be described. They run in 
tont of houses and around them. Between the high 
walls of houses separated from each other by barely a 
few inches, these dark passages afford a refuge to the 
criminal that none but the criminal can wholly appre- 
ciate and none but the police properly condemn. 
The entire floor of these passages is filled with filthy 
water—the drainage system of the district ; and the 
criminal has but to lie in these pools of filth, to escape 
detection. Culprits also seek sanctuary beneath the 
flagstones that form bridges across these drains to 
the houses that would otherwise have been like any 
mediaeval castle surrounded by a moat—unapproach- 
able though for more reasons than mere water. 
> Within this region, but more upon the tracks of 
civilized humanity, stands a low brick house with a 
projecting verandah. Here, my guide told me, lived” ; 
Michael Dutt, the well-known Bengali poet, who 
spent many years of his life in France, and whose” 
_or some of them—have been given a fresh 


verses 
in an anthology recently produced by Mr. T. 


vitality 


O. D. Dunn. 
At this house we met a stout Bengali who was 


very proud of the house and very proud of the poet. 
Hé was proud beside of the record of his Ward and 
said | with a swelling chest that Ward 25 has the 
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CHAPTER XI. 


AN INDIAN THEATRE. 


— 


By some queer fortune—good or ill—it fell to my 
Jot to go to an Indian place of theatrical entertain- 
ment. The experience was strange, the impressions 
lasting, but they were not of the type that I would 
care to go out and gather in again. he theatre was 
so very dirty and noisy quite apart from the perform- 
ance, that even if I had understood what was being 
said and enacted by the players I should have had 
my powers of appreciation severely taxed by the 
special other performances in the auditorium. As it 
was I soon wearied of the show and the unintelligible 
chatter on the stage boards, and looked round to view 
the audience. 

Indian theatres, I must primarily state, are some- 
what different in construction from those of the-- 
Western pattern that we have in the European section 
of this city. The one which I visited had not, for ins 
tance, the orchestra where orchestras should be, but 
placed that substantial body upon two benches behind 
the dress circle, where it performed with great eclat 
during the intervals. The consequence was that the 
dress circle was not the dress circle but the orchestra 
stalls, and the orchestra stalls downstairs was—but 


it is a bit confusing. 
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; ; s downstairs sg; 
Tho people m the stall é Sat on 


2 vapa O; > 
wi of tip-up chairs, Members ale Ve 


benches inste: Ste ean : 
lolled and veclined, placed thei, lopy 


i packs of the seats of a mn me pot them a 
spat over the shoulders of their neighbours, While 
a number of others made round dyspeptic Noise, 
throughout the performance, and encouraged the ma ind 
formers by sundry shouts of “Wha! TWWheq ay af 
which were most disconcerting. 

But witness the intervals, which are a: any 
moment imminent. A little bell rings, Somebody on 
the stage commits suicide, or bows, and a thin, almost 
transparent, canvas scroll unfurls a variety of Ugly 
advertisements before the eyes of the audiengg. 
Almost instantly bare-bodied youths carrying baskets 
under their left arms, dart into the orchestra stalls 
and elsewhere, and thrust soda watey bottles undey the 
noses of the audience, calling aloud their “Pan, biddi, 
cigarettes.” The audience partake of their refresh. 
ments at their own seats. Very few go out for 
intervals—barely a half dozen from the whole theatre, 


-“Meanwhile the orchestra—comprising, a flute, tio 


cornets, a tom-tom, and a squeaking harmonium,— 
“plays the only selection chosen for the night, upon 
tle two benches, behind the dress circle. As the last 
few bars are approached the members of the band 
warm to them with spirited enthusiasm. Knees and 
elbows are all brought to play their part on the tom- 
tom, while the musicians bend their necks back- 


ward and wag their heads from side to side in quaint, 
frenzy. rome 
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Whe little bell rings once more and the orchestra | 

joparts hurriedly with the instruments of the hand 
aaa stairs, up stairs, till they reach tho stage, and 
‘gf in the WINES: one of view of the wudience, are 
they placed until the little bell rings once moro, 

he curtain rises again. A hero in pink stockings 

“has something to say about THindus and Mahomedans. 
ithe leading lady appears—anything in weight from 
14 to 18 stone,—and with her an old beggar, who 
js paid to wear a white beard and shake his head with 
palsy. This is the humorous turn of the evening and 
peals of laughter greet his appearance. The bel] 
yings again and the orchestra performs another cross- 
country race back to the two benches behind the 
dress circle. 

A man may not take his wife to the theatre, or if 
he does they are separated in the vestibule, and his 
wife concealed behind a mosquito net somewhere in 
the dress circle. I do not know what the prices of 
these seats were, but the Babus even in the hoxes, 
looked far from flourishing. Yet Babus have a way 
of concealing their opulence. = 

When the little bell rang once more we were 
promised a real nawich—so one of the many near” 
relatives of the proprietor of the theatre told me. 
And he was not wrong. A dozen dancing girls clad, 

‘in lilac saris with red and gold borders, wriggled and 

jangled and performed a great variety of curves with 
their arms and waists much to the delight of the 
audience, who screeched themselves hoarse with 

. appreciation. 


“ 
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I proceeded across balconies tnd 


behind the stage where huddlog 


‘ . is OS *e id 


ection 
and wings 
rofreshening nv hard taxed Memory 


yeen room” of the Indian Theatre. 
Here the principal lady quarrelled with the Scone. 
shifters when she walked off the stage atter complet.” 
inga particularly thrilling piece of acting. 

“Here were ranged all the stage properties: 9 
lengthy line of earthenware jars and brass lolas, and 
here the property man gave a show entirely his own, 
ck, firing pistols, striking bells, ang 
anner that had absolutely no mean. 
formance i progress jn 


roofs to the s 
amongst scenes 
cues, book in hand, 


This was “the 


crowing like a co 
whistling—in a m 
ing without the actual per 


the view of the audience. 
There were as far as I could make out only tio 


dressing rooms—for the male and female leads. The 
vest all made the best of tke section of stage to the 
rear of the scenes, where a tiny cupboard kept apart 
Here dozens of the chorus and 


men and women. 
minor leads of both sexes, disported themselves in 


" varying stages of undress before each other’s gaze 
_ and the gaze of the passers-by—for passers do go by 
behind the stage when the proprietor’s social circle is 
a large one. This combined dressing room was hung 
low with wardrobes: wardrobes, gay and gaudy, 
wardrobes of tinsel and silk and gauze ; and a smell of 
boxes and old clothes and oil and colours pervaded 
the place in an intensely suffocating manner. 
The artistes made up at small cheap mirrors thal’ 
stood side by side on two long narrow tables, Here 
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they sang and laughed and chattered. [Loy they could 
ever be happy Under such conditions, or at the thought 
of the five paltry rupees that were theirs per mengem 
in return for services, is beyond ‘me to fathom. But 
they laughed and simpered and did sundry smal] 
nautches on their own, all of which sounds penetrated 


~'to the auditorium after the manner sounds have of 
penetrating. No wonder the actors and actresses 


shouted so to make themselves heayd. For quite 
apart from the inoffensive chorus there Was the 
scraping of scenes which instead of rolling down 
from the ceiling were pushed together from the 
Wings and showed a deep slit down the middle for all 
time. There were also the chatter and laughter of 
the audience, and coughing and sneezing and snoring, 
—for some tire of the long performance and it is but 
one step from lolling to sleeping. 

At what time the show ended I know not. J 
did not wait until the end, much as the proprietor’s 
“yelative would have liked me to; but there was the 
odour of pan and biddi, and a whole heap else; the 
stifling atmosphere of that pent-up theatre; the*- 
intolerable din; the orchestra—need T say more! 
I was glad indeed to get out of it. And though the 
taxi rattled very much all the way home I was not 
conscious of the sound till we reached Chowringhee., 
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san had to be made to Chinatown—4, th 

A return He ee eee 7” 

temple, of which T have spoken in an earliey Chaptey 

emple ; ; | " 

T! Pe cmiteion of the secretary of the place - 

1e permis ; oo la i 

I is the police very kindly obtained hi 


necessary and th 


ee night we selected was unfortunate, Rain 
poured down in torrents just as our ghari burned its 
way into the heart of Chinatown ; and Chinatoy,,, 
appeared to be so dismal, so gloomy, so different from 
what it appeared to be before. «Where wero the 
quaint signs—the lights—the low rooms—the restaup. 
ants—the gambling hells—the opium dens? They 
were all there but shorn of their glamour and thei; 
mnystery. 

: We passed John that night in his own home : 
a tiny one-roomed affair with curious mural ador. 

 fnent; and John was sitting there with his wife and 

his children, dancing the littlest one upon his knee. 

The littlest one’s face shone with smiles, and even 


John looked happy as he tried to twist his celestial 


features into an ill-becoming smile. 


Further on groups were gathered round tables in 
e e e e 8 
gaming houses, from which the strange libial strains 


of the Chinese tongue floated towards us. 
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These were all there were to remind us of China. 
town; the rest the rain had dispelled. But there was 
one thing the rain could not destroy, and that was 
the smell of Chinatown; and the rest of the attyi- 
butes of the place missing, this one in particular 
stood out in all its intensity. 

‘We went on to the blind lane and the black wall 

at the end of it. When the temple is shut this black 
wall with its equally black gate form so complete 
a mass of blackness that they would hardly arrest 
attention; and even the gold lettering above the 
temple entrance might be passed unnoticed. 

But this night it was otherwise. The secretary had 
very thoughtfully arranged that the whole place 
should be thrown open and that the many lights with 
which the temple is furnished should be turned 
on for my benefit, The result was startling. See- 
ing the temple as I had done, with its black wall 
and its darkness, I hardly expected that so vast 


“a place should lie concealed behind so Se 
an exterior. 


The temple itself, but for its quaint gods and > 


atmosphere of incense, might have been any ordinary 


dwelling-house, and nobody any the wiser. It is® 


just such a one-storied building with front courtyard, 


cemented steps and verandah, as one can see any- 


where in Bow Bazar or Entally. _ 
The front courtyard was desolate and unadorned, 


a barren sweep of expressionless cement, crowned at: 


-the far end with a flight of-a few stairs, gaudy with 


plants. In the verandah there swung from the ceiling 
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= * ‘ tr ‘e, carved witl 
an immense wooden structure, a legeng, 


of old China, while in the corners reclined old Ching, 
men of an age beyond any one would have though: : 
Chinaman ‘capable of living. 

A whiff of incense drifted towards us, and at the 
same time an elderly Chinaman approached breathin« 
his salutations respectfully. Ile was glad to seg .. 
that was evident. It was evident from the little 
wrinkles that were intensified about the corner of his” 
eyes expressive of pleasure. It was evident from the 
pains he was at to explain as best he might, in brokey 
English and shattered Iindustani, the many objects of 
interest in the house of his gods. | 

There was first the wooden 


verandah. This had been made in China, every 
Then there 


structure in the 


figure by hand, many, many years ago. 
was the temple proper, a room that, had the building 
been differently adapted, would have been known as 
In its present inearna- 
Against the further 
ones 


the general, or sitting, room. 
tion it is the home of the gods. 
wall, shoulder to shoulder, stand three high thr 
- of celestial divinity. In the middle throne sits the 
god of money : a stout old fellow, with a flowing \ 
“nioustache that descends to his waist line. He has two 
satellites, one on each side of him, who are as like 
unto their master as adoration can make them,—even 
unto the flowing moustaches. They all wore “Im pe- 
rials” that vied with the moustaches in enormity. 
The other two gods, on the other thrones were little 
different : one had satellites the other hadn’t; they all, 
had before them tables bearing incense and dragons 
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and white metal vases filled with paper flowers, 
Paper flowers were heaped high on every side and 
with the red-and-gold texts of Chinese felicitations 
were the only splashes of colour in the whole place. 
Everything else bore upon its surface the staid stamp 
.of antiquity : the huge drum that hung on one side, 
the immense bell, the large umbrella of silk and 
fringe that the gods used when they went out on occa. 
sions. Dust lay thick in some parts and in one Spot 
a couple of cockroaches quarrelled, oblivious entirely 
of the mighty presence of the Chinese divinities. 

More towards the entrance of the main room there 
swung from the ceiling a sort of punkha affair made 
of heavy silk and embroidery that must once have 
been most dazzling in colour. To-night it swung in 
the gentle breeze that entered the room, a dark dull 
mass of nothing that was either pretty or attractive. 
Our Chinese guide said in his quaint manner that it 
avas “Gwack.” We took his word for it and said 
nothing. He pointed to the other things there were_ 
to see: the big black lanterns—-something like the 
ancient watchman’s with picturesque designs upon 
their coloured glass; the lines of antique weapons 
ranged along the walls on opposite sides; the heads ~ 
upon the table; the carving of the woodwork ; the 
Chinese crackers that lay in a corner ; the old clock ; 
the smoked walls ; the dirty marble floor ; the hanging 
cobwebs; the ladders; the bamboo broom; the 
pigeons. And then he returned to the queer punkha 
cand repeated the “Gwack” formula a few times 
presumably by way of a religious rite, 
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The punkha he told me was the banner of the «, 
it had upon 4t happy greetings, such as, “Long ie 
and “Gwack.” At last it dawned upon me on 
this peculiar word meant. It was nothing More at 
less than “Good luck” in a Chinese dressins. _ 
when I had restored it to its pristine PrONUNeiation 
the joy of the Chinaman knew no bounds ; hig Silex 
were all over his face running into his eyes and a, 
of his mouth. 

I shuddered at such profanity within the temple 
but said nothing. Jn a room to the left reposeg 
a number of chairs and tables all huddled togethey 
This was their meal room, my guide told me, In here 
were held the feasts in connection with relicioys . 
worship. The room was in darkness and so far ag | 
I was able to tell from the musty atmosphere it myst 
have been years since they had had their last feast. | 
We passed on into the vestny. 

In this room, hidden away in a cupboard, is lodged 

_& visitor’s book which bears the names of many dis- 
tinguished figures in Indian administration. The 

‘ “temple, Lf understand, is not a very old one, but 
during the past quarter of a century it appears to 

“have been visited by every Governor and Governor- 
General of note in this country, and their names 
repose amid these pages in the heart of Chinatown. 

I turned to some recent dates. In 1914 the Earl 
of Ronaldshay visited the temple, and on the same 
day is entered the name of “F. G. Sly, C. P.” About 
a twelve month previous the Earl of Sandwich paid 
the place a visit. Other notable names also figure up- 
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on these pages—if one is disposed to Pause and el 
through them all. 

‘Nhe vestry 1s a comparatively cheer) room With 
its round table, settee, and immense Safe ; and the 
pleasant swirl of the electric fan was most invit 


Ance 


ing 
But our inspection 
was at an end and we bade our Chinese guide 
“Good night,” leaving him with the “Gwack» 


within his throat, where it struggled as a parting 
felicitation. 
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THE END. 
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